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Chapter 
Programs 


The Big Boys 


Four Los Angeles architects, whose 
distinguished careers extend back 
into the 1930s, will share their 
thoughts on “Making It Big,” Tues- 
day, March 15, in the Conference 
Center (Suite 259) of the Pacific 
Design Center. 

Participating in the program 
will be John E. Lautner, FAIA, 
Albert C. Martin, FAIA, William 
Pereira, FAIA, and a senior officer 
from Daniel Mann Johnson and 
Mendenhall. Robert J. Fitzpatrick, 
president of the California Institute 
of the Arts, will act as moderator. 

The program will start at 6:30 
p.m. with a wine and cheese 
reception, which will be followed 
by the speakers at 7:30. Admission 
to the program, which includes the 
wine and cheese reception, is 
$5 per person. No advance 
reservations are required. 


Stern Remarks 


Robert A. M. Stern, AIA, an award- 
winning New York City designer 
whose most recent creation is the 
Shaw Walker Showroom in the 
Pacific Design Center, will speak 
and show examples of his work on 
Wednesday, March 16, at the Seal 


Furniture Showroom in Long Beach. 


The program is jointly spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles, Orange 
County and Cabrillo Chapters. 
Tours of the showroom, a continu- 
ous audio-visual presentation and 
a reception with a no-host bar are 
scheduled from 7 to 8 p.m.; Stern's 
talk will start at 8. 

Advance reservations are not 
required and there is no admission 
charge. Additional information is 
available from Connie Scheer at 
(continued on page 3) 
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Five Architects to Trade Views 
on Interiors during West Week 


TIM STREET-PORTER 


Remodel of 826 Pico office, 
Ross/Wou. 


Fred Fisher, Raymond Kappe, 
FAIA, Michael Ross, AIA, of 
Ross/Wou International, and 
Edward Friedrichs, AIA, of 
Gensler and Associates, are 
scheduled to participate in 
“Interiors by Architects,” a 
panel discussion moderated by 
Johannes Van Tilburg, AIA. 
The program is co-sponsored 
by LA/AIA and the Interior 
Architecture Committee, and 
will take place during West 
Week at the Pacific Design 
Center. The entire group of 
architects will be discussing 
their interior work and philos- 
ophies, of which the following 
is a sample. 


Frederick Fisher: Ambient geog- 
raphy makes reference to nature 
as a model for tone. The Venice 
Studio, within the confines of 
extreme economy, is an interior 
desert-scape of spareness, surface, 
and light. 
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Architect's own nouse, Raymond 
Kappe. 


Venice Studio, Frederick Fisher. 


Raymond Kappe: The additive 
process of Japanese architecture 
versus the subtractive process of 
western, modern architecture has 
formed the basis for most of my 
architectural philosophy. 

My attitude about what a house 
is and what it should be is sympa- 
thetic with the notion of respect for 
nature, minimum separation from 
the elements, and emphasis upon 
space perception. 

At present | am exploring com- 
puter-controlled kinetic environ- 
ments and the potential for pro- 
gramming expansion and contrac- 
tion of the physical form. It seems 
to me that the ultimate would be to 
tune spaces to our sense of being 
and state of mind, though a process 
of pre-programming. 


Twentieth Century-Fox Props 
Building, Gensler and Associates. 
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GLEN ALLISON 


Johnson Motors, Van Tilburg and 
Partners. 


Michael Franklin Ross: My firm 
approaches interior design with the 
same esthetic interests that inform 
our architectural work. We are 
concerned with basic architectural 
design issues: how people experi- 
ence space, form and light. 
Edward C. Friedrichs: Architects 
are responsible to the people who 
will work in the environments 
which we create. Most people 
spend the bulk of their waking 
hours in the work place; certainly 
it must be functional, but it must 
also make people feel good. 
Johannes Van Tilburg: The 
design concept seeks to highlight 
the elegance and fine craftsman- 
ship of Mercedes-Benz. Double, 
oversized structural columns are 
used mostly for the expression of 
artistic purposes. 


Calendar 


Chapter Events: 

è March 15: Commercial Wall- 
coverings: Their Manufacture 
and Application, ASA program 
with representative from Sinclair 
Paints and Wallcoverings, 6:30 
p.m. social, 7 program at a loca- 
tion to be announced. Call Char- 
maine Kenzer at 681-4561. 

è March 15: Making It Big, panel 
sponsored by LA/AIA, reception 
6:30 p.m., program 7:30 in Suite 
259, Pacific Design Center. 

e March 16: Presentation by archi- 
tect Robert Stern, co-sponsored 
by Los Angeles, Cabrillo and 
Orange County Chapters, reception 
7 p.m., program 8 p.m. at Seal 
Furniture Showroom, Long Beach. 
Call Orange County Chapter at 
(714) 557-7796. 

e March 17: WAL zoo tour, 11:30 
a.m. at City of Los Angeles Zoo. 
Call Heidi Moore at 661-2786. 

è March 19: The Americas: 
Three Viewpoints in Design, 
West Week panel co-sponsored by 
LA/AIA and Pacific Design Center, 
3 to 4:30 p.m. in West Hollywood 
Auditorium. 

è March 19: Interiors by Archi- 
tects, West Week panel co-spon- 
sored by LA/AIA and Interior Arch- 
itecture Committee, 8:30 to 9:15 
a.m., Suite 259, Pacific Design 
Center. 


Courses: 

e March 4: Whither Land Use in 
California? Update on planning 
and development legislation, 8:30 
a.m. to 4:50 p.m. at Faculty Center, 
UCLA. Fee: $60. Call UCLA Exten- 
sion at 825-7886. 

è March 5: Marketing of Profes- 
sional Services, with Stephen 
Curtis of the Marketing Institute, 

9 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles. Fee: $125. Call 
UCLA Extension at 825-7031. 

e March 5, 12, 19, 26: Masonry 
Construction, sponsored by 


Masonry Institute of America, 8:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m. at Pierce College on 
March 5, El Camino on March 12, 
Santa Monica City on March 19, 
Pasadena City on March 26. Pre- 
registration: $45. Call 388-0472. 
e March 11: Public-Private Coop- 
eration: How to Make the 
Bargaining Process Work, with 
various speakers from public and 
private sectors, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. at 
Faculty Center, UCLA. Call UCLA 
Extension at 825-7886. 

e March 12: The Magic of Neon, 
with Blade Runner designer 
Lawrence Paull and neon artists 
Larry Albright and Michael Hayden, 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. in Haines 39, 
UCLA. Fee: $65. Call UCLA Exten- 
sion at 206-8503. 

è March 30: The Manufactured 
Home and Its Setting, with 
various speakers, six Wednesday 
evenings. Call UCLA Extension at 
825-9414. 

e April 5, 6, 7: Buying an A/E 
Computer; Using Computers in 
A/E Firms; Computer Graphics 
in A/E; three one-day workshops 
with Frank Stasiowski and George 
Borkovich. Contact A/E Systems 
Report, Box 11316, Newington, 
CT 06111. 


Lectures: 

e March 1: Work Complete/Work 
in Progress, by architect Kevin 
Roche, 8 p.m. in Bing Theater, Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art. 

Call Virginia Tanzman at 625-1734. 
© March 2: Architectural Projects 
and Ideas, by Gianugo Polesello, 
5:30 p.m. in Harris 101, USC. Call 
743-2723. 

e March 3: Transnational Capi- 
talism and Urban Crises: The 
Case of Detroit, by Richard Hill 

of Michigan State, 5:30 p.m. in 
Architecture 1102, UCLA. Call 
825-8957. 

e March 8: Strategies for 
Metropolises in Less Devel- 
oped Countries, by Harry 


Richardson of USC, 5 p.m. in 
Annenberg 205, USC. Lecture 
preceded by reception and fol- 
lowed by buffet. Call 743-2264. 
è March 9: Lecture by Mark 
Cigolle of USC, 5:30 p.m. in 
Harris 101, USC. Call 743-2723. 
è March 9: Downtown Los 
Angeles: The Urban Revival, 
Kurt Meyer speaking on down- 
town development since 1945. 
Call SCI-ARC at 829-3482. 

è March 10: Principles of 
Image Generation, by Jim 

Blinn of Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory, 8 p.m. in Architecture 

1102, UCLA. Call 825-5752. 

ə March 12: Urban Myths and 
Urban Design, with architect 
Stephen Carr, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

in Kinsey 51, UCLA. Fee: $25. 

Call UCLA Extension at 825-9414. 
e March 14: Lecture by Italian 
architect Aldo Rossi, 8 p.m. in 
Mudd 123, USC. Call 743-2723. 
e March 16: Lecture by Ralph 
Crump, 5:30 p.m. in Harris 101, 
USC. Call 743-2723. 

è March 16: Downtown Los 
Angeles: The Urban Revival, 
second program dealing with early 
redevelopment. Call SCI-ARC at 
829-3482. 

è March 17: Memphis: Concept 
and Philosophy, panel sponsored 
by Artemide, 2 to 3:30 p.m. in 
West Hollywood Auditorium. Call 
Pacific Design Center at 657-0800. 
@ March 22: Lecture by Finnish 
architect Juhani Palasmaa, 7 
p.m. in Harris 101, USC. Call 
743-2723. 

è March 23: Downtown Los 
Angeles: The Urban Revival, 
panel with Wayne Ratkovich, 
Phyllis Lambert, Ragnar Qvale, 

A. C. Martin and Thomas Meeker. 
Call SCI-ARC at 829-3482. 

© March 23: Architectural Work 
to Date, by Ed Woll of USC, 5:30 
p.m. in Harris 101, USC. Call 
743-2723. 

e March 30: Downtown Los 
Angeles: The Urban Revival, 


panel with Daniel Dworsky, John 
Cotton, Maris Peika, Robert 
Maguire and Martin Seaton. Call 
SCI-ARC at 829-3482. 

® April 6: Downtown Los Ange- 
les: The Urban Revival, panel 
representing downtown commun- 
ity groups. Call SCI-ARC at 
829-3482. 


Exhibitions: 

è Through May 22: Four Villages: 
Architecture in Nepal, Craft and 
Folk Art Museum, Los Angeles. Call 
937-5544. 

è March 17-19: Memphis, furni- 
ture, lighting, glass, ceramics, tex- 
tiles and laminates, all created in 
new international style, Pacific 
Design Center. Call 657-0800. 

e March 22-April 23: Finland, 
Nature, Design and Architec- 
ture, Fisher Gallery, USC. Call 
743-2723. 


Other Events: 

è March 17: The City, film nar- 
rated by Lewis Mumford, intro- 
duced by John Friedmann and Ed 
Soja of UCLA, 5:30 p.m. in Archi- 
tecture 1102, UCLA. Call 825- 
8957. 

® March 17-19: West Week, 
market event including panel dis- 
cussions and exhibitions, Pacific 
Design Center. Call 657-0800. 


Meetings: 

è March 25-27: Monterey 
Design Conference to discuss 
“The Process of Design.” Contact 
CCAIA at 1414 K Street, Suite 320, 
Sacramento 95814, (916) 
446-9082. 

e March 30: Public Places and 
Spaces: Design and Finance, 
sponsored by L.A. County Regional 
Planning and Lincoln Institute of 
Land Policy, 9 a.m. to 12 p.m. at 
Hall of Records, Los Angeles. Call 
Regional Planning at 974-6401. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
& DESIGN 


RICHARD J. LEVY 

1015 N. KINGS ROAD 
SUITE 115 

LOS ANGELES, CA. 90069 
(213) 654-0335 


Passive and Active Solar Design 
Energy Consulting 

‘Title 24° Code Compliance 
(213) 829-2738 


linda j. chapman 


Accounting, Bookkeeping and Management 
Complete Services for Architects 


e Accounting and Administrative Systems Design 
e Financial Projections and Budgets 

ə Payroll and Billing 

e Accounts Payable and Receivable 

è Tax Preparation 


Telephone (213) 275-1591 


Look to this symbol 


- EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 

Drafting and lettering machines, 
vinyl board covering, leads and 
sundries/Chairs, lamps, drawing 
and light tables/Paper and film 
for diazo printing and drawing/ 
Pin bars and punches/Diazo 
machines, vacuum frames, and 
parts/Deionized water, aqua and 
anhydrous ammonias. 

- REPRO SERVICES 
Printing title blocks/Machine 
maintenance/Pin bar punching/ 
Consultation/Sales/Installation/ 
Delivery 


for all your drawing and 
diazo printing needs. 


* BRAND NAMES 

Blu Ray/Borco/Charvoz/ 
Clearprint/Designmate/Diazit/ 
Dietzgen/Gradco/Hamilton/ 

K+ E/Kroy/Luxo/Mayline/Mutoh/ 
Neolt/Planhold/Rayven/Register- 
mate/Repro Technology/ 
Teledyne Post/Teledyne Rotolite/ 
Vemco 


Repro-Graphic Supply 
2737 San Fernando Rd., 
Los Angeles 90065 
(213) 223-1511 


LUMBER ASSOCIATION 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


We have available to you: 


Design information 
Technical assistance 


Literature including 


Timber Construction Manual 
Grading rule books 

Western Wood Use Book 
National Design Specifications 
Span tables 


WOOD — The only renewable natural resource 


If we can be of heip to you, call or come by 


1915 Beverly Blvd. Ste. 202 Los Angeles, Ca. 90057 
213-483-6450 


Subscribe to LA Architect. 


Stay informed on what's happening 
architecturally in Southern California. 
Delivered to you each month except 
August. 

Regular/$15 per year 

Student/$12 per year 


School 


Name 


Address 


City 


State/Zip 


Include check payable to 

LA Architect and mail to 

LA Architect, c/o LA/AIA, 
Suite M/72, 8687 Melrose Ave., 
Los Angeles, CA 90069. 
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“We design buildings for what goes 
on inside them.” How often have | 
heard architects make this state- 
ment? Having said this, many of 
them will ignore their own words 
and consider interior design as 
“decorating” (pronounced with 
much disdain); as something 
applied after the building is fin- 
ished. To these architects, the 
interior designer is someone who 
insists on unreasonable things, 
makes unnecessary changes, 
throws tantrums, never meets a 
schedule or budget, and above all 
doesn't know what “architecture” 
(pronounced with great reverence) 
is all about. 

In reality, interior design is a 
profession requiring special train- 
ing, experience, and soon a license. 
It is capable of performing a 
service to an architectural project 
in the same manner as landscape 
architecture, engineering, or any 
other specialty. Whether architec- 
ture and interior design are exe- 
cuted under one roof or by separ- 
ate firms, the most successful 


results are produced when both 
are considered equal partners at 
the outset of a project. 

The difficulties start when archi- 
tects identify what they think is the 
role of interior design, and they are 
compounded when they apply this 
to an architectural project. Most 
often the concept becomes part of 
an operation that does not contrib- 
ute to the success of a project. 
Instead of cooperation and an 
acceptance of each profession's 
role, an elitist attitude develops 
which only allows for architectural 
values and will not accept any- 
thing from anyone not considered 
a peer. 

While it is true that many of the 
best interior designers are trained 
as architects, this should not be 
taken as proof that every architect 
can provide interior design services. 
Interior functions can parallel the 
architectural in scope, but the 
expertise required to perform them 
professionally is frequently differ- 
ent. Problems arise when interior 
and architectural functions over- 


Other Opinions: A Proper Marriage 


lap, i.e., programming, interior 
design and interior architecture. 
Each profession believes that its 
role is clearly defined, but the defi- 
nition and separation are often 
determined by the architect and 
vary from office to office and from 
project to project. The unfortunate 
result is less-than-perfect communi- 
cation, coordination, and things 
falling through the cracks. 
Needless to say, there are archi- 
tectural firms that have recognized 
that a proper marriage between 
architecture and interiors produces 
both better architecture and interi- 
ors. These firms are aware that the 
ultimate popularity of a building is 
based on its effect on the occu- 
pants who relate to the interior 
architecture, not just the exterior. 
As proof one has only to look at the 
commercial success today of large 
interior design firms. 
Burton Tysinger 
Mr. Tysinger is the senior interior 
designer at Pereira Associates. 


Dear Editor 


Re “Museum Review: The 
Architecture of Richard 
Neutra” (LA Architect, 12/82) 


Lao Tsu probably wrote: “He who 
asks directions of the blind goes 
nowhere; he who listens to the 
deaf hears nothing.” | would add 
that what he then writes can be 
awfully dumb. 

| refer to the review of the 
MOMA/Neutra show by Anne Luise 
Buerger with quotations by Arthur 
Drexler. As someone who under- 
stood Richard Neutra as well as 
anyone, | feel a responsibility to 
correct certain misinterpretations 
of his work. 

Buerger “wants an insight into 
the process of architecture.” In 
fact, she’s so caught up in her own 
preconceptions of architecture as 
to have missed Neutra’s whole 
meaning. She states that “Neutra’s 
ideals best lent themselves to 
expression in photography” and 
that the photos “collude with the 
architect to present an ideal that 
never did exist.” In fact, nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
Photography is a two-dimensional 
language, and its whole reality 
exists on a flat sheet of paper. Any 
photographer worth his salt would 
try to abstract the geometric quali- 
ties of architecture in order to 
enhance the compositional quality 
of his own medium, but that doesn’t 
mean that architecture is limited 
to its two-dimensional photo- 
graphic expression. 

Buerger, and perhaps even Drex- 
ler and Hines, obviously wrote her 
article by looking at photographs, 
not by being inside one of Neutra’s 
houses. She has confused the work 
of photographer Shulman with that 
of architect Neutra. Could it be the 
eye of Shulman whose literal incli- 
nations lacks the poetic insight to 
convey in two dimensions what 
Neutra has achieved in three- 
dimensional space, in movement, in 
sound, and in time? To this writer, 
one photograph by Amir Farr 
reflecting the landscape behind the 
photographer onto an outside- 
looking-in view of a house is more 
memorable than all the photos 
Shulman has taken. 

Perhaps the truth is that 
Neutra’s work is especially difficult 
to photograph well, to demonstrate 
its architectural intent and multi- 
sensory reality. Shulman’s photo- 
graphs, by which Neutra is pri- 
marily known, were taken shortly 
after construction was completed, 
before buildings could assume the 
clothing of plants in which they 
were always conceived. To com- 
pound the problem, the naked 
buildings are shown primarily from 
the outside, appearing like gangly 
sticks and planes rather than the 
graceful, fluid, light-filled pavilions, 
a bit like publishing the trellis with- 
out the rosevine. The few interior 
photographs reveal spaces that 
only need the addition of soft con- 
temporary furnishings to become 


as up-to-date and livable as any 
houses being built today. 

The main difficulty in photo- 
graphing Neutra’s work, however, 
is that the totality was usually so 
much more than its photographable 
parts; because of this, his reputa- 
tion lags far behind his accom- 
plishments. Drexler’s observation, 
that “Wright's houses were 
designed to be lived in, Neutra’s to 
be photographed,” reveals a shal- 
lowness of perception that exceeds 
Buerger’s. In fact, the opposite is 
true. Wright conceived his works 
with such pervasive presence and 
personality that the essence of the 
creation was the stage itself. The 
players were secondary to the set. 
With Neutra’s buildings, as in clas- 
sical Japanese domestic architec- 
ture, the opposite was true. He 
built the stage with an abstract 
reticence that allowed the players 
the important roles. Where Wright 
maintained a haunting omnipres- 
ence, Neutra said goodnight and 
left. Drexler's comments might be 
more correctly restated: “Wright's 
houses were designed to be appre- 
ciated, Neutra’s to be lived in.” 

Neutra’s common labeling as a 
modernist does him special dis- 
service as it focuses simply on the 
means rather than the ends, the 
essence, of his work. As with any 
true artist, he used the tools of his 
age to create. The tools he found 
most significant, however, were 
not those of building technology, 
which he mastered early and from 
which he moved on. His more pro- 
found fascination was the growth 
and development of the biological 
sciences and the unfolding discov- 
eries about humankind. 

Buerger calls the Lovell House 
the “peak experience... of Neutra’s 
career.” What she means is that it 
was the climax of his fascination 
with building technology. It is the 
work that most fits the conceptual 
framework of what she thinks arch- 
itects at the time should have been 
trying to do. 

In fact, the Lovell house, while 
significant, was only the spring- 
board from which Neutra’s biologi- 
cal and anthropocentric orientation 
began to evolve. Neutra was nota 
modernist or a constructivist. He 
simply borrowed and refined an 
aesthetic while developing some 
profound ideas about the human 
habitat. 

However profound the ideas he 
evolved (and however murky his 
own writings about them) they can 
be stated simply and in language 
that even non-architects can find 
meaningful. Neutra looked at man, 
the species, as a unique biological 
entity. As a zookeeper tries to 
evolve a habitat to optimize in an 
alien environment the well-being of 
the species he’s trying to house, the 
architect must examine man and 
formulate the kind of environment 
best suited to his evolutionary 
makeup. 


Neutra’s work, like that of Louis 
Kahn, is also pre-conscious and 
instinctual. He reasoned that if man 
the animal evolved over millions of 
years in a natural setting, his per- 
ceptual mechanisms did also. 
Neutra’s acute sensitivity made him 
even more acutely aware of the 
effects of the changed world in 
which we live. If man evolved in 
nature, then he must maintain the 
elemental characteristics of that 
environment for his own well- 
being: the changing quality of light, 
the spatial continuity and resiliency 
of the ground plane, the finely-tex- 
tured polychromatic nature of the 
visual field, the open-air acoustics, 
the proximity to water, etc. Until 
we are able to abstract through 
technological advance these quali- 
ties into the built environment, 
Neutra believed the best available 
way to achieve a suitable human 
environment was to maintain a 
strong connection to the natural 
environment. In a way, Neutra was 
somewhat of an “organic minimal- 
ist.” His architecture wasn’t so 
much the construction of an 
environment as it was the accom- 
modation to modern man within 
the environment. 

In a profession sorely lacking for 
values and now focused on surface 
decoration and historical metaphor, 
Neutra’s buildings and ideas seem 
even further ahead of their time 
than they were during his lifetime. 
It's a shame when such intellectual 
and artistic contributions as his fall 
prey to the misinterpretations 
recently presented. Anne Buerger, 
stop looking at pictures and go 
visit some buildings. You'll find that 
a whole new medium opens up. 
Roger Kenneth Leib, AIA 
Los Angeles 


Re “Crocker Center Tour” 
(LA Architect, 11/82) 


In the article, the author describes 
work on materials and colors for 
Crocker Center. | would like to point 
out that the light green mullions 
along with the major window mul- 
lions—dark grey-green—were part 
of a color palette that my office 
designed for the project at the 
request of the developer, Rob 
Maguire. The palette includes six 
cool greyed greens used on all 
exterior and interior factory-fin- 
ished surfaces (railings, trellises, 
planters, door and window frames) 
as well as lobby carpets. It also 
includes a group of pale blues, 
ivories, greyed mauves and apricot 
hues used on the luminous ceilings 
in public spaces and in Crocker 
Court. Since a substantial amount 
of time was spent working on this 
color, along with the kinds of colors 
and materials used in signing and 
graphics such as copper, brass 

and glass, we feel it appropriate to 
point this out to the architectural 
community. 

Deborah Sussman 
Sussman/Prejza & Co., Inc. 


Additions and Deletions: Friend or Faux? 


In the heart of West Hollywood, 
four giant faux-jade columns 
beckon sensuously while holding 
up a flesh-colored ziggurat which 
is split at the top and then retied 
with a curving, polished chrome 
crown. Beneath the crown is an 
orgy of art-deco glitz: glass block, 
aluminum paint, curving glass and 
storefront, and sandblasted images. 
Locals peer into the windows to see 
if this delightfully overstated pas- 
tiche is the entrance to a new 
designer's showroom or West 
Hollywood's hottest new disco- 
teque. But no, it is the entrance to 
the first branch of the new Bank of 
Los Angeles, located at the north- 
west corner of Santa Monica Boule- 
vard and San Vicente Boulevard. 
The designer is Sharon D. Landa 

& Associates. 

The building is an obvious nod 
to the surrounding design com- 
munity as well as a symbol of 
neighborhood gentrification. It 
stands in defiant contrast to its 
competitor across the street, Unity 
Savings, which uses an under- 
stated, consistently modernist 
vernacular for its message of 
“prosperity through unity.” By 
comparison, The Bank of Los Ange- 
les, also chartered to serve the 
needs of a diverse community, 
cries “prosperity through assert- 
iveness.” This message is heard 
loud and clear at the streets’ inter- 
section where one has a frontal 


wore 


Banking space shared by eight oversized faux-jade columns. 


view of the building's best idea, the 
overstated entrance puncturing a 
continuous skin of saturated rose- 
colored stucco. The message is 
punctuated by the panoply of slick 
materials, the au courant neon, and 
those wonderfully snobbish, sand- 
blasted eagles which dominate the 
oversized front doors. One expects 
to be literally richer after passing 
through this ceremonial entrance. 

Since the baroque corner 
entrance carries the message, the 
windows placed on the east eleva- 
tion are an undesirable footnote 
of “more is too much.” They 
detract attention from the 
aggrandized entrance by fragment- 
ing the stucco skin. The random 
placement of these openings is at 
odds with the rigorous square- 
grid sash and with the formality of 
the entrance design. In addition, 
the windows show too much of the 
interior which, given the cere- 
monial nature of the entrance, 
should be first a secret and then a 
surprise. Instead the windows awk- 
wardly showcase elements such as 
an ornamental stair, which seems 
to be totally unaware of the open- 
ing's location or detail. This lack of 
coordination on the east elevation 
suggests the decorated facade of a 
remodeled building, while the self- 
conscious quality of the corner 
entrance suggests order, direction, 
ceremony and grandeur. 

The skin is further fragmented 
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Preview: Memphis 


One of the highlights of West 
Week, taking place this month at 
the Pacific Design Center, will be 
the West Coast premiere of Mem- 
phis, the radical new line of furni- 
ture designed by some twenty 
designers from around the world 
including Americans Michael 
Graves and Peter Shire. 

Conceived by Ettore Sottsass, 
Italian architect, writer and indus- 
trial designer, and coordinated by 
Barbara Radice, Italian journalist, 
Memphis is a new international 
style which jumps and leaps into 
the furnishings market for intellec- 
tuals with a vibrant optimism, a 
material experimentation, and a 
standard of luxury rarely seen in 
this country. 

The name “Memphis” is associ- 
ated both with the site in Egypt 
where stands the great temple of 
artist-goddess Ptah, and with the 
city in Tennessee which is the home 
of rock and roll and Holiday Inn. It 
seems quite appropriate for this 
eclectic line. 

The Memphis objects are bare- 
bone functional items (beds, tables, 
shelves, chairs) possessing all the 
plastic laminate, polyvinyl, and lay- 
ers of post-modern meaning any- 
one could hope for. The pieces are 
collages of geometric shapes, his- 
torical details and luxurious tex- 
tures, taken to the extreme as 
intellectual exercises. 

Radice states: “The decoration 
starts and evolves as a game, a 
crust, ornament, and possibly as a 
reference to the themes and motifs 
of contemporary industrial and 
urban iconography.” 

The program of the Memphis 
group is definitely not reminiscent 
of the pure, smooth and ergonom- 
etric approach of recent industrial 
designers. The underlying idea 
seems to be: Destroy expectations 
and see what happens. The objects 
challenge the nature of visual bal- 
ance and material juxtaposition, 


and luxuriate in the mutations 
produced. 

Radice again states: “Collage 
and the unexpected marriage of 
miscellaneous materials ... and the 
overlapping of rough and smooth, 
soft textures and sharp edges, plain 
and patterned surfaces, acid colors 
and pastel shades, are like numer- 
ous tiny electric discharges that 
bite, excite and entice the drowsy 
cells of our sensoriality.” 

Memphis is an experimental 
springboard for talented interna- 
tional designers who are creating 


Malabar 1982, shelves, Ettore 
Sottsass. 


jewel-objects for a select group of 
people to enjoy. These designers 
have pulled together and pack- 
aged ideas on changing the private 
domestic landscape and challeng- 
ing the traditional thinking of the 
industry. Now that the package is 
being promoted, I’m curious to see 
its effect on the ready-to-wear 
furniture and accessories market. 
Remember “high tech”? 

Philip Debolske 

Mr. Debolske is an architectural 
graduate and an occasional contrib- 
utor to LA Architect. 
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RICHARD LEVY 


Previously: “Another corner-entrance art-deco building... which reeked 
of sign pollution.” 


RICHARD LEVY 


Bank of Los Angeles, Landa and Associates: The building is a sign. 


at the corner by the complete era- 
sure of the intersection of the south 
and east walls. This was done to 
hide the fact that the lot lines do not 
meet in a right angle, and it weak- 
ens the notion of a continuous 
stucco skin. A polished chrome tie, 
hiding a real steel one, reties the 
stucco walls and crowns the entry. 
But beware of false gods. The 
sensuous green giants which lift 
the fleshy ziggurat belie the interior 
spatial experience. Just inside the 
doors, one passes through the cor- 
ner of a well intentioned, two- 
story atrium, set obliquely to the 
entrance, to get to the one-story 
main space used for writing and 
waiting. This crowded area is 
shared by eight oversized faux- 
jade columns which occupy more 
than their share of room. Access to 
the main space from the rear 
entrance is also offset and is hid- 
den to make circulation indirect. 
One looks for the source of the 


message so strongly heralded by 
the corner entrance and finds 
instead a lack of focus and a sub- 
stantial change in scale. The mes- 
sage is revealed to be superficially 
applied; the “payoff” for coming 
through those doors is marginal. 
An alternative focus for the main 
space might have been a major 
built-in art work tied thematically 
to the building. A horizontal neon 
strip along the wall behind the tel- 
lers’ desk is a suggestion of such 
a work but unfortunately competes 
with four very generous walls of 
revolving borrowed art. The 
interior’s detail and furnishing 
give one plenty to look at and make 
the works redundant. Of course, 
this focus on surface makes inex- 
pensive materials and poor crafts- 
manship all the more noticeable 
and inappropriate in a building 
which pretends to be so grand. 
Especially glaring is the substitu- 
tion for metal of metallic paint on 


plaster. The giant columns could 
also have been finished in some 
more honest veneer, but they are 
at least well executed. 

Overall, the building’s interior 
does give delight. The muted 
greens, violets, and grays are a 
strong contrast to the saturated 
rose exterior and have a settling 
effect. The neon artform is effect- 
ively brought inside as a sleek capi- 
tal for the columns. Attention has 
been paid to the user, especially in 
such details as built-in calculators 
at the writing desks and built-in 
stools for the customers at the 
teller windows. The corporate 
rooms upstairs are beautifully lit 
with natural and artificial light and 
the entire office area is a comforta- 
ble place to visit and work. Con- 
tinuity is attempted through a 
“square grid” theme, begun by the 
glass block (outside and inside) 
and picked up by patterns in the 
floor tile, carpet, windows and plas- 
tic laminate. However, other incon- 
sistencies inside grate as do those 
on the exterior. For example, is the 
high-tech Krueger “Vertebra” office 
chair compatible with Le Cor- 
busier’s elegant, classic, chrome 
and leather lounge furniture? Is the 
industrial imagery of a painted 
white pipe handrail compatible 
with the neo-deco elegance of 
faux-copper storefront? Faux pas! 

What the Bank of Los Angeles 
does best is advertise itself with a 
minimum of graphics, since the 
entire building is a sign. It makes 
a positive contribution to the com- 
munity simply by replacing another 
corner-entrance art-deco building 
of mediocre quality which reeked 
of sign pollution. The Bank’s self- 
consciousness is appealing, and its 
attempt at making a landmark for 
the neighborhood is admirable, but 
ultimately its message of “pros- 
perity through assertiveness,” man- 
ifested essentially in confused sur- 
face imagery, seems rather— false. 
M. Stan Sharp, AIA 
Mr. Sharp is Assistant Director for 
Design at Inter-Arch. 
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Chapter Programs, Continued 


the Orange County Chapter office, 
(714) 557-7796. 

The Seal Furniture Showroom 
is located at 1580 W. Carson St. 
in Long Beach. To get there, take 
the San Diego Fwy. (405) to the 
Santa Fe Ave. offramp; then go 
north on Santa Fe to Carson and 
turn east. 


Market Events 


The Los Angeles Chapter will be 
co-sponsoring three design-ori- 
ented programs during West Week 
at the Pacific Design Center. 
Among them is “The Americas: 
Three Viewpoints in Design;” this 
panel discussion with Frank Gehry, 
FAIA, Charles Moore, FAIA, and 
Ricardo Legorreta, Mexican archi- 
tect, will be held from 3 to 4:30 
p.m. on Saturday, March 19, in the 
West Hollywood Auditorium. The 
moderator is John Pastier, urban 
design editor for Arts and Architec- 
ture magazine. The program is 
co-sponsored by the Pacific Design 
Center. 

“Interiors by Architects,” a panel 
discussion highlighting the diverse 
viewpoints of five prominent Los 
Angeles architects, is scheduled 
for Saturday, March 19, in the PDC 
Conference Center. The program 
will start at 8:30 a.m. and continue 
until 9:15 a.m. 

Moderator and creator of the 
panel is Johannes F. P. Van Tilburg, 
AIA; panel members will include 
Frederick Fisher, Edward C. Fried- 
richs, AIA, Raymond Kappe, FAIA, 
and Michael Franklin Ross, AIA. All 
will discuss and show examples of 
their own work. 

“Interiors by Architects” is co- 
sponsored by the LA/AIA Interior 
Architecture Committee, along with 
a slide presentation which will fea- 
ture the latest interior design 
projects by Chapter Architects and 
Associates. The presentation will 
play continuously during the PDC 
Il symposium on Friday and Satur- 


day, March 18 and 19; location of 
the slide show will be announced 
at a later date. 


Design Forum 


Because of the changes occurring 
in our urban core and the lack of 
awareness among students, pro- 
fessionals and the general public, 
SCI-ARC's Design Forum public 
lecture program, in co-sponsorship 
with LA/AIA, is presenting a series 
of programs entitled “Downtown 
Los Angeles: The Urban Revival.” 
Because of the downtown focus of 
the series, the eight lectures and 


panel discussions will take place 
downtown. 

An exhibit of models, drawings, 
and photos of the buildings pre- 
sented in the lectures and panel 
discussions will be installed in 
SCI-ARC’s Architecture Gallery 
during the series. 

Further details on “Downtown 
Los Angeles: The Urban Revival” 
will be forthcoming in a mailer. For 
additional information see the 
“Calendar,” front page, and call 
SCI-ARC at (213) 829-3482. The 
evening with lan McHarg, originally 
announced for March 2, has been 
cancelled. 
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Eckbo to Receive 1983 Neutra Medal 


Landscape architect Garrett Eckbo 
has been chosen to receive the 
1983 Richard Neutra Medal for 
Professional Excellence. 

Garrett Eckbo began his profes- 
sional career in San Francisco in 
1938. He was one of the earliest 
proponents of modernist ideals in 
landscape architecture and was a 
leader in the movement known as 
the “New Bay Area Tradition.” 


Eckbo will be visiting the School 
of Environmental Design at Cal Poly 
as a guest critic from March 7 to 11. 
He will receive the Neutra Medal 
on Wednesday, March 9, at 8:00 
p.m. in the Main Gallery of the 
School of Environmental Design. 
Following the ceremony, Eckbo will 
deliver the fourth annual Neutra 
Lecture. 


Membership 


New Members, AIA: Alan M. 
Tsuruda, Okamoto & Associates; 
Roberta Root Weiser, Daniel L. 
Dworsky FAIA & Associates; Iraj 
Safai, Logique Construction & 
Development Company; Conrado 
N. Robles, Carnation Company; 
John E. MacAllister, Bobrow/ 
Thomas; Aziz Kohan, Aziz Kohan, 
Architect; Adra Sherk, Vito Cetta, 
AIA & Associates; Daun St. 
Amand, Maxwell Starkman, 

AIA Associates; James E. Poole, 
WED Enterprises; Armen J. 
Oganessian, Chaix & Johnson 
Architects; C. David Lai, Daniel 
L. Dworsky FAIA & Associates; 


Pamela Carroll Sharkey, Daniel 
L. Dworsky FAIA & Associates; 
David Frank Kofal, The Jerde 
Partnership, Inc.; Berton Charles 
Severson, Berton C. Severson, 
Architect; John Jacob Hekhuis, 
Edward H. Fickett, FAIA. 

New Associates, AlA: Gerry 
Shapiro; Mark Mikolavich, Zim- 
merman Architects & Planners; 
Joseph R. Simonetta, Cannell 
& Chaffin Commercial Interiors. 

New Professional Affiliates: 
Ramune Brazis, Dekora, A Cali- 
fornia Construction Company; C. 
Terry Dooley, Morley Construc- 
tion Company. 
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Perspectives 


“Architecture is the framework of man’s 
activities, it contains and enhances them. 


is not the concern of the architect.” 


—Ezra Stoller in his foreword to Ten by 
Warren Platner. 
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There is no aspect of this containment which 
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A Historical Perspective 

The notion of the architect as concerned 
with the total environment, with the inter- 
action between design and environment, 
and with artistic completeness is not a new 
one. Seen from the standpoint of cultural 
history, architecture is more than the con- 
struction of an exterior form, a shell. Extend- 
ing back through the romantic period, archi- 
tects have consistently advocated an inte- 
gration of the arts and architecture. Artistic 
principles were viewed as universal, and 
architecture was regarded as having 
primacy over other types of artistic 
expression. 

In the mid-eighteenth century, however, 
an intellectual effort was begun to describe 
and classify data of all types. All fields were 
affected by this pre-scientific turn of mind, 
and the relentiess analysis and separation 
of styles and components led to a frag- 
mentation of architectural elements. Arche- 
ological data was studied and classified, and 
styles of previous cultures defined. As this 
process became more and more refined, 
artistic disciplines were also separated and 
circumscribed. 

Between 1870 and 1895, American 
architecture seemed to be free from esthetic 
prejudices. For example, industry produced 
an array of appliances that were designed 
only to serve a specific purpose and not to 
represent some intellectual design concept. 
Engineers achieved designs of a technical, 
utilitarian nature, such as bridges, silos and 
warehouses, which illustrated new architec- 
tural principles and expressed a frank 
approach to technology. 

After the Chicago fire, the rebuilding of 
the city from 1871 on was guided by such 
gifted men as Henry Hobson Richardson 
and Louis Sullivan, and their ability to turn 
the achievements of engineers to construc- 
tive architectural use anticipated the new 
architecture of Gropius, Mies van der Rohe 
and Le Corbusier. 

Simultaneously, archeological excavation 
was making possible the recycling of num- 
erous types of architectural detail. Gothic, 
Classical, Romanesque, Egyptian and 
Chinese styles were all studied, emulated 
and discarded. The passion for stylistic imi- 
tation became pronounced in Europe, and 
it invaded the U.S. in the 1890s. The signifi- 
cance of material honesty and functional 
forms was overshadowed by European 
historicism. 
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Project: Wine pavilion, Los Angeles 
County Fair, Pomona 

Architect: Barbara Coffman, AIA 


A demountable lattice and column system 
was Barbara Coffman's solution to the prob- 
lem of creating a cheerful, family-oriented, 
garden-like atmosphere in an agricultural 
building at the Los Angeles County Fair. The 
architect opened the space by removing an 


existing central wine booth and adding a new 


wine-tasting area at one end of the space. 
The result is a light and airy environment 
where people could relax and enjoy them- 
selves without feeling crowded. 


Further creative movement in architec- 
ture shifted from Chicago to the Old World. 
In 1919, Gropius issued a manifesto which 
emphasized two major ideas: the unity of all 
creative arts under the primacy of architec- 
ture and the reconsideration of crafts by the 
artist. 

In Holland, the De Stij/ movement began. 
Its proponents advocated the creation of 
harmony through abstract means; they 
sought beauty in purity of design and strove 
to eliminate any reference to nature in 
their work. 


VAN TILBURG 


Schröder house by Rietveld. 


On the outskirts of Utrecht, the Schröder 
house by De Stijl architect Rietveld is on a 
human scale of light and color not normally 
seen in the Dutch landscape. Interiors and 
exteriors are of a piece, since the design 
concept is executed with a holistic 
approach. Even considering the restrictive 
building codes of the time (1926) and the 
traditional expectations of the society, the 
Schröder house is a marvelous example of 
artistic unity 

As Gideon has so rightly pointed out, 
Rietveld’s furniture design is a manifesto 
that guided the direction of an entire devel- 
opment in architecture. In particular, his 
red-blue chair illustrates furniture design in 
the forefront of an artistic movement. 
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Red-blue chair by Rietveld. 
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Project: Office interior for BBZ Films 
Ltd., Venice 

Architect: Steven David Ehrlich, AIA 


Making the most of a 17-foot high, skylit 
industrial space, Steven Ehrlich designed a 
group of linked offices and meeting rooms for 
a Venice film company. Creating enclosed 
volumes at either end of the large open 
space, the architect provided his clients with 
two offices below and a mezzanine office 
and lounge area above. A meta/-grating 
bridge joins the two mezzanines and casts 
ever-changing shadow patterns on the 
reception area and conference room which 
fill the void between downstairs offices. 


GLEN ALLISON 


In the late 1930s, the proving ground for 
architecture again moved to Chicago, where 
Gropius and Mies established a school. Their 
design criteria became of primary impor- 
tance in the architectural profession and 
reflected both Bauhaus and De Stijl holistic 
approaches to design. 

In the fifty years between that philos- 
ophical high point and now, however, the 
practice of modern architecture has focused 
primarily on exterior shapes and forms. 
Gradually architects have turned their atten- 
tion to the overall structure and left the 
development of interior spaces to the related 
profession of interior design. The possibili- 
ties for creating human—even romantic— 
spaces have been neglected or not explored 
adequately. The ideals of cohesiveness 
between interior and exterior design 
advanced by the modern theoreticians 
have rarely been fully realized. 

Warren Platner’s fine work, of course, is 
an exception to be noted. It embodies an 
architectural synthesis, a unity. Though 
most of his projects are modest in scale—no 
great civic buildings, no churches, no 
museums—they demonstrate a creative 
wholeness of purpose. 


Galleria of Pacific Design Center, 
by Pelli. 


Cesar Pelli, a frequent collaborator of 
Platner while in Saarinen’s office, articulated 
some of the best philosophical concepts of 
the Modern Movement in the Pacific Design 
Center (PDC). The wholeness of the struc- 
ture from the standpoint of materials, 
spaces and forms has produced a well inte- 
grated design. Interior and exterior spaces 
are expressed in one harmonious whole. 

The pragmatism and economy of the 
building are balanced by the esthetic quali- 
ties expressed by two of its most important 
aspects: the curtain wall wrapped tightly 
around the building’s mass and the color of 
the glass—blue. Both qualities give the 
building a graphically strong profile, a 
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ee Plymouth Place, Stockton 
rchitects: Mutlow Dimster Partnership 


POORA with the outside world is often the 
: = ominant preoccupation of residents in 
me for the elderly. Mutlow Dimster gave 
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Project: Architect’s own house, Malibu 


Architect: Ron Goldman 


Ron Goldman ‘s concern with the transition 
between inside and outside space is clearl 
expressed in the courtyard of his own “el 
An outdoor room enclosed by white-painted 
gridwork and pergola above, and the glass 
wall of the living room below, the coaer 


is a clear extension of the hom interior 
the home s 


personality, an image. 

The Galleria of the upper level further 
enhances the conceptual connection 
between interior and exterior. Its existence 
is expressed in the exterior form but is 
experienced as only a small part of this 
enormous center. This is the major disap- 
pointment of the interior; it does not quite 
live up to its external promise. 

Some architects working in the modern 
tradition are still looking for a technology 


that will symbolize progress and modernity. 
They look to high technology to provide a 
new architecture for a new era. 

High technology does not seem to exist 
as yet in architecture. The only true “high 
tech” today is that of the computer industry 
or space exploration; it is certainly not found 
in present-day building techniques or con- 
struction methods. Perhaps out of the grow- 
ing computer field will eventually come a 
truly new direction for architecture, but 
that time is not yet upon us. Presently tech- 
nology in architecture is used mostly for the 
expression of stylistic purposes. 

Two philosophical threads run through 
the fabric of architectural practice today: 
the principles of modernism and the incor- 
poration of historicism into design. Inter- 
estingly enough, this on-going situation is 
mostly clearly seen in the creation of interior 
spaces. 


A Local Perspective 
Within the Pacific Design 
rooms best exemplify the poi 
cussion here: the Hauserman showroom by 
Vignelli and Vignelli/Flavin and Sunar by 
Graves. In the Hausemer A in 
iqnellis as architects, Dan 
pe os man principals as 


Center, two show- 
nts under dis- 
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Fe Epsteen offices, Santa Monica 
rchitect: Mayer/Taylor Architects 


A series of screen walls, stepping partitions 


and glass brick grids are the dominant motifs 


in the Epsteen offices. White-painted parti- 
tions contrast with the sandblasted brick 
walls and with the ceiling structure of the 
old building; blue and red stepped tile parti- 


tions in the lavator y make a colort 
hi 
ul variation 
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Project: Valencia B 
ank, Santa Ana 
Architects: PAE International 


a as ironic-ionic columns march 
along the edge of this banking hall, partially 
camouflaging existing square columns, but 


revealing their false nat i 
ure by sto, 
of the illuminated ceiling. ini 
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Hauserman showroom by Vignelli 
and Vignelli/Flavin. 


of color, set in a linear pattern. The end table 
of red, blue, yellow, black and white lacquer, 
when translated by the mind’s eye into 
planes of colored light instead of painted 
surfaces, Is conceptually related to Flavin’s 
blue and yellow corridors. The differences 
between Flavin’s walls of light and Rietveld’s 
modulated and interrelated painted surfaces 
are merely those of material and execution. 
The artistic impetus for both is a vision of 
color in space as architecture. The Vignelli 
and Vignelli/Flavin design for Hauserman is 
clearly in the best of the modern tradition. 
Oddly enough, criticism of the Hauser- 
man showroom by architects and interior 
designers has focused on somewhat mun- 
dane concerns. (For an example, see Interior 
Design, 7/82.) \t is called “environmental 
sculpture” and “lighting graphics” and is 
accused of “lacking purpose and order.” The 
most positive statement about the space 
stressed its “magical” aspect and speculated 
that “maybe it is ri at art takes first 
place sometimes.” er similar 
statements reflect a lack of integration in 
thinking, a failure to recognize conceptual 
unity, and a fragmentation and separation 
of art and a 
Michael 
second exam 
The spectacular success 


ple to be considered at PDC. 
of the project as a 


STREET-PORTER 


in Stockton. 


core to cow ia best Gravas 
pena nema us to belabor. Graves 
graved on the conscious- 
ness of every architect, interior designer 
and furniture specifier in this country and 
beyond. 
ae Michael Graves’ idiosyncratic classical 
idiom incorporates a variety of signature 
allusions, metaphors, references and sym- 
bols; the result is a series of memorable 
images. These images, superficially consid- 
ered, seem to be historically inspired. It 
takes more careful attention to Graves’ 
underlying and unifying philosophy to dis- 
cern other, more modernist influences. 

The fundamental source of influence in 
Graves’ work is that of Le Corbusier; Graves 
echoes Corbu by exploiting the tension 
between figuration and symmetry. To pursue 
this emphasis is not an act of nostalgia but 
a singular reaffirmation of the basic founda- 
tion of modern architecture. It is a rejection 
of functionalism alone and a return to the 
formal and semantic possibilities of 
modernism. 

In terms of purely historical associations 
in Graves’ work, it is important to note that 
the allusionistic success of his designs 
depends often upon the work of eighteenth- 
century sensationalists such as Ledoux. 
Jencks uses the term “doublecoded” to 
describe Graves posture of keeping one foot 
in the historic past and the other in the 
modern architecture of the present. 


A Personal Perspective l 

| am not altogether comfortable with the 
catch-all term of “post-modern” as a means 
to describe the architectural situation today. 
As | have tried to i n this brief 
discussion, some of the best tenets of mod- 
ernism are realized in the work most often 
post-modern. This new articu- 
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Here in Los Angeles. the LA/ AIA Interior 


that contact prominence by creating a col. 
umned focal point at the axis of a T-sha sd 
space which forms the reception area a 
mailroom at Plymouth Place elderly housing 


Architecture Committee has a central pur- 
aap a pame vata ere N 

i sider interior design as a 
logical extension of exterior design, and that 
the best designs throughout the history of 
the profession have done just that. 

If we are, as we seem to be, within a 
transitional period in design philosophy, 
interior architecture seems to be taking the 
lead in illustrating a new direction which is 
firmly rooted in the best principles of former 
practice. 

In the coming decade, we will probably 
see a tremendous variety in styles, patterns 
and directions. Some of these new direc- 
tions may appear quite ornamental, as there 
seems to be a general need to decorate and 
embellish architectural design. Clearly, we 
must all take the new experimentation in 
design seriously, examine it carefully and 
perhaps even integrate it into our own per- 
personal styles. 

At the 1980 Venice Biennale, Austrian 
architect Hans Hollein described his work as 
“an architecture of memories, memories not 
only in the sense of architectural history, but 
memories of one’s cultural heritage and of 
one’s personal past.” This personalized intro- 
spection as part of formulating professional 
direction is an important process, a signifi- 
cant challenge to contemporary practice. 
As an architect educated in Europe and 
steeped in the principles of De Stijl and 
Bauhaus, | find the new directions chal- 
lenging. ; 

Exchange of ideas within the profession 

is a vital process, and the LA/AIA Interior 
Architecture Committee has been engaged 
in that process this year in the following 


ways: 

e "De Stijl.” A lecture, co-sponsored by 
SCI-ARC, by Mildred Friedman, Curator of 
Design. Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

e “The Grand Avenue:” A presentation by 
Sussman/Prejz@ and Company which dealt 

with their work at this Milwaukee shopping 


center. , l l 
e “Interiors by Architects: A panel discus 


sion to take place Saturday. March 19 dur- 
ing West Week. In addition, an 
exhibit of interior architecture 
members and affiliates ' 


Johannes Van Tilburg 
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18019 skypark circle 
irvine, calif. 92714 


714 641-1002 


For a $5.00 


Investment... 


We will help you design your 


non- 


residential masonry 


buildings, which must conform 
to the California Requirements 
for Energy Conservation. 


Every Architectural office should have this 


publication which features Masonry design examples, 
tables and requirements. 


“You send your check- 
we pay the postage.” 


8h” x 11”, 88 pages 


Classified Ads 


Book Review: On the Outside Looking In 


Exterior Decoration: Holly- 
wood's Inside-Out Houses 
John Chase, Hennessey and Ingalls, 
125 pages, 169 black and white 
illustrations, $19.95 paperback. 


The “anxieties of Los Angeles’ loose 
social structure,” as John Chase 
describes them, have produced 
more than the remodelings docu- 
mented in Exterior Decoration, they 
have produced the book itself. This 
energetic and well intentioned 
effort, an attempt to deal intellec- 
tually with a body of work that has 
no intellectual value, is nothing 
more than yet another catalogue 
of architectural abominations. Mr. 
Chase lets his anarchic wit run wild 
through the flowery fields on the 
fringe of design, finishing his romp 
on the cover which does to the 
book what the remodels do to the 
houses. Inside he parades what he 
describes as “scrambled architec- 
tural vocabularies and misunder- 
stood historical styles” in the hope 
that the resultant questioning of 
architectural values will provide 
its own rewards. On the contrary, 
serious treatment of this work 
serves only to produce confusion 
and therefore demands a critical 
review of those values that the 
book strives to address. 

Ornament may be defined as 
those features that are designed to 
improve the appearance of that 
object of which they are a part or 
to which they are applied. Integral 
ornament is an essential compo- 
nent of that which it adorns; dec- 
oration is ornament that is merely 
applied or added. The use of inte- 
gral ornament has always been a 
fundamental aspect of the making 
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ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR. experi- 
ential and behavioral basis for archi- 
tecture; teaching and research; tenure- 
tract; joint appointment in the School 
of Architecture and Leonard Davis 
School of Gerontology: Master of 
Architecture degree; practice or con- 
sulting experience; research and teach- 
ing achievement: background in geron- 
tology; architectural registration desir- 
able. Application by April 1, 1983 to 
Robert Harris, Dean, School of Arch- 
itecture, or James Birren, Dean 
Andrews Gerontology Center. Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Ange- 
les, CA 90089. Affirmative action- 
equal Opportunity employer. 
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Employed, licensed, Project architect 
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degree in computer information Sys- 
tems, seeks systems position with j 
design firm committed to integratin 
CAD and on-line computer ae 
tion systems. 663-3407, 
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Electro-architectural acoustic seminars 
by international authority (available for 
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Program: Claude Venet (213) 207-1274. 
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Herman Miller free-standing work 
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of meaningful spaces and experi- 
ences. It is not only able to modu- 
late space and surface but can 
embody, represent and manifest 
the symbolic dimensions of 
buildings. 

In De re aedificatoria, Alberti 
declared that there are but two 
components of the esthetic dimen- 
sion of buildings: beauty and orna- 
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prnamentalism: The New 

ecorativeness in Archi 

p preen rchitecture 

ra a and Patricia Conway, 
arkson N. Pooter/Publi ' 

ameg ublishers, 297 


Ornamentalism isa sumptuously 

illustrated Survey of the recent ten- 
dency to decorate by architects and 
other designers, Many of the 
projects included have been seen 
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bring salvation than a purely dec- 
orative return to the forms of the 
past. ... The principle of interpret- 
ing things in purely surface terms 
has for several decades led to 
shapes in various materials being 
reproduced according to a play of 
lines forced into a particular sys- 
tem with no regard for scale. Apart 
from the great curtailment of 
inventiveness, this schematicism 
... leads to monstrosities.” 
Mr. Chase's examples demon- 
strate, though his argument does 
not, that these remodelings employ 
an imagery of images, rather than 
an imagery of substance, and they 
therefore lack any meaning what- 
soever. lf we are to truly believe 
that this is a community of two- 
dimensional, voyeuristic, exhi- 
bitionistic social climbers, with no 
sense of their own history or cul- 
ture, then perhaps we should be 
creating an architecture for these 
poor souls that will instill in them 
a heretofore missing sense of 
values, 

Despite current myth-making to 
the contrary, there is a substantial 
body of work in Los Angeles that 
does contribute to the making of a 
coherent and comprehensible city 
fabric, while it strives at once to 
create and validate a culture with 
roots and meaning. Mr. Chase 
would do us all a great service if 
he were to direct his talents and 
energies to these buildings, rather 
than to those that attempt to eras¢ 
the essential dimension of archi- 

tecture as the expression of cultur 
Charles Calvo 

Mr. Calvo is an architectural gradul 
ate now studying the block houses 
of Frank Lloyd Wright for an 
upcoming book. 


ment. Beauty was conceived as the 
essential nature of form and space 
as determined by a set of universal, 
rationally derived principles; orna- 
ment as the physical properties 
and embellishments of buildings as 
they manifest the principles of 
beauty. Ornament is seen then to 
derive from the inherent capacity of 
material and form to express a set 
of principles. Simply stated, what 
the works Mr. Chase describes lack 
is a set of principles. 

Certainly they have an ideal, that 
of imagery. But the process of 
addressing the question of imagery 
must begin with the conception of 
the building as a type. It then 
involves the identification of the 
particular lifestyles, natures and 
aspirations of the building's 
dwellers and the formation of the 
building's spaces around those 
identifications. The image of the 

building’s exterior must strike a 
balance between expressing the 
type of the building and the nature 
of its dwellers, and responding to 
its particular physical, social, 
environmental and historical con- 
texts. 

Clearly imagery is an issue that 
extends through the entire building 
fabric and includes what the build- 
ing is, where it is, and what it is 
made of. It cannot be resolved by 
the application of two-dimen- 
sional symbolism or urban-scale 
decoration. In the words of the 
expressionist German architect 
Hans Poelzig: “A true architecture 
is not to be achieved with the 
armoury of decoration... the 
problems of modern architecture 
cannot be mastered by purely 
external means. . . . Flight from 
everything historical can no more 
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Nowhere is the outlaw status of California’s 
2ostwar period revival more evident than in 
he work of John Elgin Woolf. As the most 
nventive designer working within the genre 
»f the Hollywood Regency/Georgian/Second 
Empire styles in the past 30 years, Woolf 
nas regularly published in the popular press, 
n Magazines such as Vogue, Town and 
Zountry and Architectural Digest. He 
‘eceived no attention in professional or 
icademic journals, however, because they 
Jefined their subject material in such a way 
ıs to automatically exclude Woolf. His work 
lid not conform to high-art standards of 
simplicity, abstraction, or lack of historical 
eference. 

John Woolf's work was a natural ana- 
hema to the generation of modernist arch- 
tects who began their careers after the 
second World War, when his career was 
lourishing. To these architects, the forms 
:mployed by Woolf were debased symbols, 
mpty of meaning and mocked because of 
heir lack of connection to contemporary 
iouthern California culture and its tradi- 
ional notions of formal and spatial organi- 
ation. But, while many architects disliked 
Voolf’s work, interior decorators and 
tatus-conscious clients with traditional 
deas about architecture had no such 
eservations. 

Woolf adapted the Hollywood Regency 
ocabulary that was prevalent in Los Ange- 
es at the time he arrived here in the 1930s, 
lavored it with recollections of Southern 
intebellum architecture, and codified it into 
i formula which his firm practiced in a rela- 
ively consistent manner for 40 years. 

Born in Atlanta shortly before World 
Nar |, John Woolf was the son of university 
yrofessors on both sides of the family. After 
)btaining his architectural degree from 
3eorgia Tech in 1929, he spent several — 
years working for the National Park Service. 
4e came to Los Angeles in 1936 in the hope 
of getting a part in the movie “Gone with 
the Wind.” He didn’t get the part, but as a 
consolation he managed to meet more show 
business celebrities—as clients—than most 
actors do. His roster included well-known 
names from the entertainment industry and 
the society columns such as Cary Grant, 
Lillian Gish, Mae West, John Wayne, Greta 
Garbo and Norton Simon. 
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A passage in a Pa/m Beach Life article 
describes a representative Woolf client. A 
Woolt-designed summer home in Palm 
Beach is a “place to unwind, to realize 
peace and quiet’ says the dimunitive, 
vivacious Nina ‘Puddin’ Neal Dodge de Witz 
who divides her time between her Palm 
Beach Bay Club house, her condominium in 
New York City, her farm in Minnesota, and 
the ranch in Colorado Springs.” 

Woolf's acquaintance with the famous 
is not a peripheral issue to his practice for 
two well-known women aided him in 
launching his career, the pioneering Ameri- 
can interior decorator Lady Charles Mendel 
(aka Elsie de Wolfe) and comedienne Fanny 
Brice. Brice commissioned the young 
designer to build a small Georgian revival 
guesthouse, which led to a number of other 
entertainment industry commissions includ- 
ing a Georgian remodel for Ira Gershwin 
and another for Manhattan socialite Hugh 
Chisholm. Woolf remodeled Chisholm's 
small house at 520 Beverly Dr. in 1940, 
adding a mansard-like roof contained by 
gable end walls and supported by wrought 
iron trim, inspired by the architecture of 
New Orleans’ French Quarter. 

Interior decorator James Pendleton saw 
the Chisholm house and asked Woolf to 
design his at 1032 Beverly Drive. It was this 
house that established Woolf as a designer. 
Much larger than the Chisholm house, it has 
the archly elegant facade characteristic of 
Woolf's work, and bears the eccentrically 
detailed elements inspired by neoclassical 
and regency precedents that became his 
trademarks. As he did in so many other 
houses, Woolf created an axis which 
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extended the length of the Pendleton house 
and across the swimming pool to a pavilion. 
Woolf had a special knack for these tiny 
follies that lend themselves so readily to 
fantasy. Typically his pool pavilions com- 
bine a concavely curving, tent-like roof with 
an inwardly curving entrance, and colon- 
nettes attenuated to skeletal proportions. 
During the 1940s Woolf played with the 

gable-end silhouette of pre-civil-war South- 
eastern houses, French Quarter wrought 
iron, and the mansard roof. His frequent use 
of the mansard and his isolation of piquant 
details against expanses of blank walls were 
among the key architectural elements that 
captured the imagination of his fans and led 
to the widespread imitation of his style in 
the 1960s. 

The location of Woolf's office and apart- 
ment building at 8450 Melrose Place, in the 
center of the design district, made it highly 
visible and very popular with interior dec- 
orators. This complex of buildings, con- 
structed in three stages between 1946 and 
1956, is a pioneering effort in the architec- 
ture of privacy for Southern California. The 
tight spaces and relatively high density 
achieved in this complex presaged the 
townhouse and condominium types which 
came to dominate new construction in 
Southern California after 1970. 

The most important contribution of 
Woolf's office building to the popular archi- 
tectural vocabulary of Los Angeles was its 
entrance door. Inspired by the squared arch 
which springs from the top of the impost 
found in the door frames of Pullman cars, 
Woolf designed a door that protruded above 
the roof in the same manner as train car 
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olf office, West Hollywood, 1946-1956. 


Reynolds house, Los Angeles, 1958. 
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doors. Although this Pullman door is only 
one of Woolf's variations on the theme of 
entry, such as the pediment poking above 
the roof or the baldachino-like portico, it 
was by far the most popular. Its simple con- 
tinuous line and its autonomous quality as 
an individually articulated component have 
contemporary associations, while its con- 
nection to period revival architecture (the 
eyebrow dormer) and palace gates is equally 
unmistakable. In a land in which domestic 
architecture often presents a blank front to 
the street and communicates only through 
its portals, it is not surprising that Woolf's 
symbol for entrance became so widespread. 

Woolf often used the arch in the same 
way as it had originally been used in France. 
In the Reynolds house of 1958 at 200 N. 
Rimpau, he combined the arch with a tent- 
like mansard roof popped above. The Rey- 
nolds house was no sooner completed than 
copies of it, and copies of copies, began to 
appear all over Los Angeles. The combina- 
tion of the tall Pullman door and the added 
height of the mansard gave the strongest 
possible emphasis to the entry. The partial 
mansard was economical as well because 
only part of the roof needed to be covered, 
while the rest could be flat and hidden by 
parapet walls. 

Because most of the work produced by 
the Woolf office had a distinctive, instantly 
identifiable look, it lent itself to imitation. In 
this fashion the firm became a major influ- 
ence on the designer Regency style that 
spread throughout Los Angeles’ popular 
architecture and cropped up in everything 
from Hamburger Hamlet restaurants to 
dingbat apartments. 

John Woolf died in 1980 and his firm 
now operates under the direction of his 
adopted son Robert Koch Woolf. While the 
office's work after 1970 does not seem to 
have the liveliness and wit it had before, it 
still represents that continuing tradition of 
mixing period revival forms and reinterpret- 
ing the past in terms of the present, in order 
to create symbols of social aspiration that 

are quintessentially Southern Californian. 

hase ‘ 
a eee is the author of the book, Exterior 
Decoration: Hollywood's Inside-Out are 
reviewed in this issue. This article is based o 
material prepared for the book. 
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Chapter News and Notes Update: ARE 


Board Meeting for discussion. Not On January 7, 1983, the California Board of Architectural Examiners adopted 


also. They are also developing an 
regulations to administer the new Architect Registration Examination (ARE). Due 


LA/AIA Associate's Survival Guide so that carried. ’ = pia s : 
A ning ers will kn hat is Although the motion was not to the nature of the regulatory process, the board cannot release application 

Board of Directors meeting 2201, ” sap >i koom whati Girdi 9 Pero stain material until the Office of Administrative Law approves the regulation changes 

Los Angeles Chapter of the Ameri- available to them. . SONAREN SS Oa eee The board plans to mail the application material for re-examination and an officia 

can Institute of Architects, January Another program the Associates issue is important and might be letter of transition from the past examination series to the new ARE during the la 

4, 1983. are working on is a Mentor Pro- supported by other chapters, that week of February. Due to the delay in mailing out this material, the board is 

e President's Report: Tyler stated gram in which they will ask mem- Ken Newman will bring it back in extending the filing deadline for the June 1983 ARE to March 31, 1983 

that the first order of the day was bers of the regular membership if another format after research on Schedule of Upcoming Events 

to elect a fifth member to the Ex- they would be willing to spend one feasibility, costs, plan, etc. 

Comm. Jim Bonar was elected. day with a new Associate, making Moved Gelber/Second February 25: The board plans to mail out the application material and official 

Yankey, the following: that the letters of transition informing candidates of which divisions of ARE they must 


themselves available for questions 


Tyler said that the nd order e 
Or SS Ar and answers if any should result. list of new members be approved. complete. December 1982 Professional Examination results will be mailed with 


was to appoint a Parliamentarian : : d ; 
and a Sergeant-at-Arms. They are developing this further Carried. this material. 
Moved Chern/Second Harris, #4 will present it at the next Board March 31: Filing deadline for June 1983 ARE. 
the following: that Fred Lyman Meeting. . WAL April: Candidates eligible for a Qualifications Appraisal interview will be 
be appointed as Parliamentarian. e Guests: Chern introduced Rich- scheduled for their oral exam during this month. Scheduling letters will be maile 
Carried. ard Haymaker of the Engineers The Women’s Architectural League one month prior to the official interview date. ai 
Moved Gelber/Second Federal Credit Union. Haymaker will enjoy an hour-long, docent-led April 30: Candidates who applied for ARE by the filing deadline should have 
Chern, the following: that Don outlined the advantages of belong- tour of the highlights of the Los received written notification of their eligibility. 
Axon be appointed to serve as mg © - credit union. He said they Angeles Zoo = Wednesday, March May 15: The pre-exam information for ARE will be mailed out to e/igib/e candi 
Sergeant-at-Arms. Carried. provide a wide range of savings, 16. The tour will begin at 11:30 dates no later than this date. 
e Treasurer's Report: Chern went loan and mwestmen ically aes at ratte and will be followed by . June 13-16: ARE will be administered during this four-day period throughout 
over the financial report. Approxi- competitive rates. He indicated that _bring-your-own-food picnic lunch. the stete: 
mately $14,880 was carried over in the past his credit union served There will be no charge. For further 
from last year. Widom compli- only the employees and families of information call Heidi Moore, Pro- Fees for New ARE Upon Regulatory Approval 
mented Axon and Landworth for the apt County a gram Chairperson at 687-3151. $50: Division A Pre-Design = 
their efforts in achieving the great ever, they are now expanding their $50: DivisionB Site Design 
start this year and said that it was field of membership to serve private m $50: Division C Building Design 
much different from last year when engineering and architectural firms. co roa oe $30: DivisionD Structural-General 
i i i i Robert Tyler, President $20: Division E Structural-Lateral Forces 
we were $20,000 in debt. Axon There is no fee involved in order to : Divisio 
said that since the start of 1982 belong. However, you have to pur- Martin Gelber, Vice President $10: Division F Structural-Long Span 
4 chase one share for $50. This is Cyril Chern, Treasurer $30: Division G Mechanical, Plumbing, Electrical and Life Safety Systems 
all new-member dues have been B a a a - ii Chester Widom, Secretary $30: Division H Materials and Methods 
put into a “Reserve Fund” for emer- E E Eee ae = $30: Division | Construction Documents and Services 
gencies. This practice will continue closed. n isra ger ean } m Total cost for ARE: $300.00 
in ; 2 ublished monthly (except August} by ces - 
. Frege Executive's Report: Axon Moved Widom/Second the Los Angeles Chapter/American Eligibility Requirement for ARE 
p a pean Chern, the following: That a institute of Architects, 8687 Melrose 
reported that we are reprinting the resolution be drawn in accordance Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069 The eligibility requirement for ARE is five years of educational equivalents. Upo 
successful completion of ARE and 7-1/2 years of education and experience, can 


roster this year. Hopefully there with the guidelines developed by (213) 659-2282. 


One year mail subscriptions: $15. didates are eligible for a Qualifications Appraisal Interview. 


will be enough ads — aM the Federal Credit Union recom- Gains ts neg 
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